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Is England a Christian Nation? 


The british Education Act of 1944 set up a Central Ad- spite of the fact that they do not reflect the real beliefs 
visory Council for England, which has recently issued a of a large number of teachers and a still larger proportion, 
notable report dealing with the transition from school to» probably, of parents... . 

the community life, and the adequacy of education as pre- “©Fhe Council as it surveys the field covered by its Re- 


ration for adult living. The concluding chapter, enti- port, finds that the rapidity of social changes and the 
tled “The Moral Factor,” is the subject of the leading break-up of commonly accepted beliefs and standards 
article in The Christian News-Letter (London) for Au- have brought about widespread moral bewilderment and 
gust 6th, written by its editor, Kathleen Bliss. Its start- confusion, Growing numbers of people are inclined to 
lingly candid revelations about the religious mood of Eng- | doubt whether the traditional distinction between right 
land warrant reproduction for our readers of a large and wrong is strictly a moral one, and not rather a mat- 
portion of it. ter of social or class convention; and more dangerous 
The chapter discussed, it is pointed out, is “really con- still, are tempted to question whether there is any abso- 
cerned with . . , ultimate beliefs—that is to say with re- lute distinction between right and wrong at all. 
ligion, and what it says and refrains from saying on this “Large numbers of men and women, we are told, ‘no 
subject lays bare issues of the most far-reaching impor- longer feel that they share common beliefs, or are agreed 
tance.” It is recalled that five years ago there was ex- on any set of permitted actions based on those beliefs. 
tended debate in the Hlouse of Lords on religious educa- ... From the time that Christianity first spread in Europe, 
tion in what we in America would call “public” schools. men on the whole thought and acted on the basis of a 
The late Archbishop Temple made a strong plea for deti- broadly accepted idea of what life was about, they saw 
nitely Christian teaching in the schools. “The support man’s place and destiny as part of a divine plan and felt 
which the plea received was unanimous. .\mong the six- that man’s conduct was subject to moral laws which 
teen peers who took part in the debate there was not a were part of God's will” But ‘this framework of religious 
dissentient voice.” helief, together with the moral authoritywhich it carried, 
A reader of the debate might have concluded “that have now largely disappeared.’ This picture of the state 
England is indisputably a Christian country.” Says the of things in [england today, in the general truth of which 
News-Letter, “For the first time, so far as we are aware, the members of the Council who are Christians presum- 
in an official publication the realities which underlie the ably concur, is very far removed from the rosy view which 
problems of our national education are laid bare for al! prevailed in the debate in the House of Lords. The old 
to see.” Continuing, it says: foundations having gone, men are looking for something 
“It is noteworthy that the real issues should have been new to take their place, Attempts are being made, the 
brought into the open in a consideration of the ‘moral Report says, to find a new basis for moral standards in 
factor’ in education. ‘lo evade ultimate questions, which ‘the good of the community’ or ‘the progressive develop- 
is what the English people always want to do so long as ment of scientific enlightenment.’ 
they can, is easier when, as in the controversies which “The chief dissolvent of the classical and Christian 
preceded the recent Education Act. the question in de- traditions, which have underlain European culture, has 
bate is ‘religious’ education. Religion, after all, is con- been, in the view of the Council, the enormous growth of 
cerned, in part at least, with another world than the pres- the experimental sciences. which have revolutionized 
ent. There is, at the same time, a widely prevailing feel- men’s ideas about the universe and about man himself, 
ing, however vague and ill-detined, that it ought somehow ‘by modern scientific ideas of space, by the theory of evo- 
to have a place in life, and consequently in education, lution, and by explorations into the nature of man’s mind.’ 
and if there is to be religion in the schools in this country As a result, ‘for a large number of men and women sci- 
tt can hardly, in view of its history. be other than the ence has been enthroned as the authority and hope for 
Christian religion. The opposition of those who have man’s future; for them science has displaced God, and 
teased to believe in Christianity is mitigated by the com- the scientific tradition has eclipsed both the Christian 
forting assurance that the inclusion of religious instruc- and the classical lights.’ . , . 
tion in the curriculum will not in fact make any great “The Council have no solution to offer of the problems 
difference one way or the other to the real work of the they relentlessly expose. All they can suggest is that 
school. So we have the provisions in the 1944 Education children should be given the opportunity to sce the value 


Act for religious worship and Christian instruction, in of the different traditions which have moulded the nation 
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—Christian, classical and scientific—and should be helped 
to absorb, as part of their moral inheritance, the virtues 
of each. In the view of the Council there is still, happily, 
widespread acceptance of the traditional virtues, but great 
diversity of opinion about the grounds for recommending 
them to the young.” 

It may be noted that this exposure to the religious tra- 
dition which the Council suggests, which has helped to 
shape the culture is one of the recommendations in the 
report published by the American Council on Education 
(see INFORMATION Service for April 12). The commit- 
tee which prepared that report opposed specific religious 
indoctrination in the schools, but held that the study of 
religious institutions and religious classics is an indispen- 
sable part of general education—that preoccupation with 
what are called “spiritual values” is not enough. 

The Christian News-Letter comes to a somewhat simi- 
lar position. It would be wrong, the article continues, 
“even if it were practicable, for Christians to seek to im- 
pose by authority their own views on their fellow-citizens 
who do not share them. While far more than can be put 
into words is bound up with belief in God, to enlist the 
power of the state on behalf of a theistic basis for na- 
tional education would in the prevailing mental climate 
only provoke strong reaction. We have witnessed an at- 
tempt to impose atheism by force, and we do not like it.” 

Yet it finds significance in the common acceptance of a 
value structure and of the importance of conserving it 
through education. Ultimate beliefs, about which men 
differ, can be explored in relation to the value heritage. 

“It ought to be possible for a Christian teacher to ex- 
pound his own view of the ultimate meaning of life in a 
way that will acquaint children, according to the measure 
of their capacity, with the difficulties which it has to meet ; 
he will achieve his purpose better in so doing, since the 
children will inevitably encounter these difficulties when 
they go out into the world and need to be fortified to deal 
with them. It ought equally to be possible for a non- 
Christian to take account of the existence of the Christian 
view, and to give a sympathetic interpretation of it.” 

The News-Letter regards the Council's report, devas- 
tating though it is, as a timely public service. “In our 
social life,” it says, “we hope that we are transcending 
the division into ‘two nations’ and becoming one. But in 
the vitally important sphere of ultimate beliefs the divi- 
sion into two nations is proceeding apace. It can only 
do good that the danger should be clearly seen. ‘The 
frank recognition of realities is in line with the recent 
change in policy in the B.B.C. by which controversial re- 
ligious issues are openly debated. In the series of talks 
which have just been concluded on ‘What I Believe’ the 
atheistic view of the world has been frankly and persua- 
sively advocated. We ought to be glad that the Christian 
faith has to vindicate itself in free and open debate.” 


The Midyear Economic Report 


When the President, pursuant to the requirements of 
the Employment Act of 1946, submitted his first report 
to Congress last January he had already made public the 
report of the Council of Economic Advisors on which 
his own report was based.t. In transmitting his Midyear 
Report on July 21, he explained that he had had the 
“advice and assistance” of the Council, as well as of Cabi- 
net members and others, but there is no indication in the 
document as to what part the Council had in its prepara- 


1 See InrorMATION Service for January 11, 1947. 


tion. In any case it must be considered against the back. 
ground of the Council’s December report. The present 
report, on contrast to the earlier one, “deals only with 
problems requiring immediate attention, It is a check-y 
on the extent to which we have thus far achieved the 
goals we set in January.” 

It is pointed out that many “short-range” recommen. 
dations made in January have still to be carried out~ 
among them a comprehensive housing program, the rais. 
ing Of minimum wage rates, and increase in social secu- 
rity benefits. “The fact that this delay has not yet pro- 
duced bad results is no reason for further delay. Wait. 
ing until bad results appear means that action is too late 
to be fully effective.” 

The report has been sharply criticized in some circles 
for the economic philosophy it reflects. It continues the 
administration’s stress on division of economic responsi- 
bility between government, on the one hand, and business 
and industry on the other. Says the report: 

“In a free enterprise system, economic adjustment to 
changing conditions does not proceed according to any 
neat plan evolved at the seat of government and promul- 
gated by governmental authority. Belief in the free enter- 
prise system, as expressed in the Employment Act, stems 
from the conviction that the processes of dynamic eco- 
nomic life are so complicated and conditions change so 
fast that a multitude of local decisions and flexible revi- 
sions are indispensable to economic health and vigorous 
growth.” 

On the other hand: 


“The activities of the war and the fiscal and monetary 
devices by which we financed that struggle introduced a 
profound upheaval in our economic affairs. The shock 
of war stimulated the country to full use of our resources. 
We do not propose to slump back to low productivity and 
underemployment. At present we are in the process of 
seeking to find a workable pattern of income and price 
relationships on a new price level but with continuing 
high production and employment. It is generally con- 
ceded that this new price level will be higher than pre- 
war,” 

The government must exercise restraint but “must be 
ever ready to perform its complementary role in sustain- 
ing and strengthening the economy.” Budget surplus and 
debt redemption are imperative. “While the American 
people look forward to relief from the burden of taxes, 
tax reduction now would add to the existing temporary 
inflationary pressures. ... It is of the utmost importance 
that we be prepared to take prompt action should a down- 
turn in business activity appear imminent. Such action 
taken at the proper time would help to prevent the down- 
turn from developing into a serious deflation.” 

The report points out that private investment during 
the first half of 1947 has been sustained by “high cor- 
porate profits.” “Business expenditures on new plant and 
equipment and on inventory accumulation were at an an- 
nual rate of nearly 25 billion doliars during this period.” 
The greater part of business investment came from “‘in- 
ternal sources—current earnings and previously accumu- 
lated liquid assets.” A high volume of profits is essential, 
but “it is evident that in many cases business profits are 
more than adequate to permit price reductions or wage 
increases, Or some combination of both.” 

In spite of the fact that the President's appeal for vol- 
untary price reductions has been pretty generally dis- 
counted, the report presents a different view: 

“Some persons have scoffed at the idea that business- 
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men could or would follow a stabilizing course. Yet the 
reaction among progressive business leaders in the first 
half of the year was such as to mark new possibilities of 
orderly price corrections in a free economy through the 
yoluntary action of individual firms.” 


At the same time, “A free-enterprise system cannot tol- 
erate collusion in price, in curtailment of output, or in 
restriction of capacity expansion, or the hampering of the 
entry of new firms into the business life of the commu- 
nity. The antitrust laws must be applied energetically 
wherever freedom to compete is restrained or impeded.” 


A striking feature of the report is its condemnation of 
the “scarcity” theory: “Certain businessmen seem moti- 
yated in their business decisions by the belief that the 
consumption capacity of the country is severely limited, 
and that the occurrence of periodic depressions is un- 
avoidable. ‘They consequently seek relief from business 
difficulties by limiting production, and they hope to avoid 
future business difficulties by limiting the capacity of 
their plants and industries and by withholding new pro- 
duction techniques. Some even go so far as to urge that 
a considerable volume of unemployment is necessary in 
order to induce workers, under the threat of lay-offs, to 
produce efficiently. Such beliefs and practices must be 
discarded. This Nation has the physical resources, the 
technological skills, the managerial genius, and the trained 
labor for a steady expansion of national output. 


“Labor, for its part, must root out a belief long held 
by some that the volume of work available is strictly lim- 
ited, and that if they do it rapidly they will soon be out 
of a job because the work is finished. Make-work opera- 
tions, feather-bedding, and soldiering on the job are prac- 
tices that fall into the same category as limitations on 
production, capacity, and new techniques on the part of 
management. Such practices obviously reduce our out- 
put, lower our consumption, and retard economic 
progress.” 


It is pertinent in this connection to note that the limi- 


tation of output to uphold price is no new invention but 
has heen practiced quite generally in our economic sys- 
tem. When, in 1933, little pigs were slaughtered and 
crops were ploughed under, the principle involved was 
the same as in the shutting down of steel mills or the 
limiting of their output as an alternative to operating at 
areduced price. .\t present, controversy is going on over 
the capacity needed in coming years for steel production. 
A radio news analyst has suggested that the steel indus- 
try’s estimate of considerably reduced demand is in line 
with foreign anticipation of a slump in the American 
economy. 

The report climaxes on foreign aid. Our huge exports 
have contributed to high prices, but “the high level of 
domestic demand has been a chief factor in the upward 
surge of prices since the end of price control. The do- 
mestic demand is so large and the ratio of domestic con- 
sumption to foreign buying is so great for most items 
that a price problem in connection with many items would 
exist even if foreign buying were curtailed.” 

Have our heavy exports involved excessive denial in 
consumption at home? No; for “in 1946 we consumed 
15 per cent more meat per capita than in 1939 despite a 
much larger population. Comparing 1946 with 1939 on 
a per capita basis, domestic consumption of canned vege- 
tables increased by 52 percent. of fresh vegetables by 14 
percent, of canned fruits by 36 percent, and of eggs by 
22 percent. Domestic consumption of wheat, dairy prod- 
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ucts, fresh fruits, and food fats and oils declined very 
slightly.” 

We shall have to both continue exporting and furnish 
credit to the buyers. But it must be understood that “we 
did not and should not embark upon foreign aid programs 
as a device for supporting maximum production and em- 
ployment at home. To be sure, restoration of world 
trade, when achieved, will facilitate our own efforts in 
maintaining a prosperous domestic economy. The imme- 
diate and sole objective of our foreign aid programs 
should be to restore a vigorous, stable, and peaceful 
world economy.” 


The Coal Strike in Retrospect 


Pursuant to its policy of subjecting labor-management 
relations to scientific study, and continuing its intensive 
scrutiny of the bituminous coal industry, the Russell Sage 
Foundation has issued a research report entitled The 
Miners’ Case and the Public Interest. It is called a 
“documented chronology.”* It is an extraordinarily ade- 
quate aid to the study of a particular controversy, com- 
bining the chronological technique with a complete docu- 
mentation. In the natural course of events the average 
citizen is without the resources needed for evaluating an 
industrial controversy while it is going on. INFORMATION 
SERVICE and other publications do their best, but the kind 
of study this pamphlet presents can come only after the 
fact.* Yet the coal problem becomes acute intermittently, 
and people who read this study will not start from scratch 
next time. The Introduction supplies background and a 
pointing up of the issues, but the reader is put in position 
to reach his own conclusions. 

In Study No. 2 of our current series on “Christianity 
and the Economic Order” it was pointed out that in a 
democratic society disciplined bargaining, rather than the 
imposition of controls, is the main resource for achieving 
a harmonious conduct of industry. This means that the 
process itself and the conditions of its maintenance should 
be the focus of prior attention—not its interruptions. 
The Introduction to the Sage Foundation study says: 

“If strikes are to be prevented, it may be said, para- 
doxically, that it is not strikes which should claim first 
attention, but failure to achieve collective agreements 
making possible satisfactory production, which should be 
the primary concern of the public in considering a na- 
tional policy with reference to labor disputes. Such con- 
cern goes behind the drama of a strike, with its incon- 
veniences to the public, and its dangers in our closely 
interdependent system of production, and penetrates to 
the conditions of the job, the economics of the industry, 
and the standards of living of the worker in the com- 
munity. What the workers say they want and what they 
are willing to strike for, what the operators say, and what 
the facts show as basic for the positions of each of them, 
constitute information needed for understanding.” 

Attention is called to the chronic ills of the overde- 
veloped bituminous coal industry, which make the min- 
ers zealous for preservation of national standards; the 
long neglect of adequate inspection and elimination of 
hazards; the great importance attaching to the “Welfare 
Fund” ; and withal the very substantial increase in output 
per man-hour during recent years. 


2 Prepared by Edward A. Wieck, Research Associate, with an 
Introduction by Mary van Kleeck, Director, Department of In- 
dustrial Studies, New York 10, Russell Sage Foundation (130 
East 22d Street), 1947. 50 cents. 


8 See InrormMation Service for March 15, and April 19, 1947. 
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The reduction of hazards and the improvement of 
housing and living conditions are seen as in part a public 
responsibility, needing the attention of Congress. How- 
ever, “if within the industry a measure of self-govern- 
ment can develop to administer standards established by 
congressional action and to overcome deficiencies in pub- 
lic provision for health and welfare, it would seem to be 
a trend of great significance for the public interest.” On 
the other hand, any attempt to weaken the unions is re- 
garded as fraught with danger. “Satisfactory labor-man- 
agement relations cannot be assured through assumption 
of responsibility by the federal government without power 
io change permanently the terms and conditions of em- 
pluyment. These continue to be established by the re- 
sponsible owners and operators, with such modification 
as resu'ts from the growth of workers’ collective action.” 


Fortune Tests the ‘‘ Economic Mood” 


Theee features of the current Fortune Survey (Sep- 
ietuber issue) are of particular social interest. They ap- 
pear under the caption, “The Economic Mood.” 

(i) Question: “On the whole do you feel that it is 
easier for people around here to make a living now than 
i! was before the war, harder, or about the same ?” 

Totel replics: Easier, 349 : harder, 35% ; about the 
same, 2590; no opinion, 6%. In the breakdown, the 
“prosperous” and “upper middle” classes favored the 
present period—48% and 439%, respectively; the “lower 
veiddle” classes were nearly evenly balanced; but of the 
“poor” only 210 found it easier now, while 41% found 
harder. Geographic and occupational distributions are 
factors. 

A. striking fact is that although the question explicitly 
wskeld not for the respondent’s own experience, but for 
ahat of “people around here.” the answers appear, and 
are assumed in the survey, to have been given with a sub- 
sective slant. 

(2) Cuesiion: “Of course, you would be better off if 
‘Yo prices went down, and vou would also be better off 

f your wages, salary, or other income was increased, Seo 
"as you personally are concerned, if you could not have 

bath and had to choose between lower prices and a higher 
eorae, Which would you prefer?” 

Kephes: Lower prices, 72% ; higher income, 20% ; no 
89%, 

Tac key to the proportions is obviously taxes. Also it is 

“many believe lower prices will not necessarily 
iw followed by an unmediate reduction in their income.” 

(3) Question: “Ui it looked as if we were going into 
depression that would bring large-scale unem- 
woyinent, what do you think the government should do? 

“See to it that people don't go hungry but let business 
aid industry take the lead in solving the problem of un- 
enrplovinent, or 

“Pake full responsibility. for seeing that there are 
enough jobs to go around and take whatever steps are 
vecessary to accomplish this.” 

Replies: Give business and industry the lead, 43%; 
iske full responsibility, 45% ; no opinion, 1296. Political 
afiiliation makes a vast difference in the replies. Also, 
says Fortune, “Among occupational groups, professional 
inen, executives, and proprietors tend to plump for busi- 
bess-and-industry leadership, wage earners for the gov- 
ernment. White-collar workers are almost evenly di- 
vided; 47 per cent would rely on business and industry. 
45 per cent want full government responsibility. The vote 
by size of place is unusual. Only in communities of 2,500- 
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to-100,000 population does business responsibility come 
out on top. In the others, the government wins each time, 
In the big cities government responsibility is convincing. 
ly in front, and it leads by a slight margin in the rural 
areas. The small city, not the farm nor the metropolis, 
is the natural habitat of the rugged individualist.” 


“Christ the Worker” 

In anticipation of Labor Day The Yardstick—Catholic 
Tests of a Social Order (National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference) published an article by the editor, Father George 
G. Higgins, with the above caption. A portion of it is 
reproduced here. 

“A few years ago,” writes Father Higgins, “there was 
a movement on foot in the United States to petition the 
Holy See to establish a special liturgical feast in honor of 
Christ the Worker. Apparently nothing ever came of it— 
except an instructive exchange of pros and cons in the cor- 
respondence columns of some of the Catholic weeklies. 

“The suggestion is an interesting one, however, and 
one that it is appropriate to recall at this particular time 
of the year as we prepare to celebrate the fifty-third an- 
niversary of the official establishment in the United States 
of Labor Day as labor's national holiday.” 

It is noted that theological questions may be involved 
but the fact that Christ “deliberately chose to be a work- 
er” is set down as “worth prayerful meditation.” Con- 
tinuing, Father Higgins says: 

“The significance of this fact has been hinted at by a 
British Catholic author, Stanley James: ‘Those who re- 
ject the dogma of the Incarnation are at liberty to make 
light of Jesus’ lowly station in life. But for the orthodox 
Christian the fact is of vital significance. We who believe 
that the Son of God deliberately chose this particular en- 
try to the world, must agree to the importance of its 
bearing on the work He came to do. Its implication as 
to the class having strongest claims on the Catholic 
Church cannot be missed.’ 

“Mr. James runs the risk of being misunderstood when 
he implies that the Catholic Church is, or should be, more 
interested in the working class than in the other classes of 
society. Nevertheless his point is well taken and, inci- 
dentally, has been stressed explicitly by recent Popes, 

“The Chureh looks and must of necessity look with 
equal love and affection upon all individuals regardless 
of their station or their status in society—other things 
being equal. But other things are not equal and haven't 
heen for generations. The working class has been sub- 
ject to special temptations. Accordingly, it is deserving 
of special attention from the Church. . 

“There is still another reason for the special interest of 
the Church in the cause of the workingman. We are 
moving into a societv—if we have not already entered 
it—in which the working classes will play a predominant 
role, for good or for evil. We are in the midst of a so- 
cial revolution, even in the United States, though much 
more noticeably in Europe. The resulting regime, both 
political and social, will almost certainly be created by 
the working class.” 

Pope Pius XII is quoted as saying, while still Papal 
Secretary of State: “In the complexity of the modern 
world, the working classes take on a growing importance. 
an importance which it would be stupid and unjust to 
underestimate. The extent to which the representatives 
of labor are penetrated with the principles of the Gospel 
will decide in large measure the extent to which the so- 
ciety of tomorrow will be Christian.” 
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